can be let a dozen times over in the summer but it isn't a
winter abode/'
" Winter on the Cote d'Azur hasn't arrived yet/' my
wife remarked.
Fay shrugged her shoulders.
" We shan't let the Clos now until next spring/' she
assured us. " Go there with pleasure, if you would like
to. There are a couple of servants in the place I should
want you to keep on, and if you did, that is all the responsi-
bility you'd incur. As you know, there are no gardens to
keep up, but you can have all the flowers you want from
the chateau."
I glanced at my wife. There was no doubt about her
appreciation of this wonderful offer.
" We accept with joy and gratitude/' I declared, " on
one condition. That is, if any genuine would-be tenants
come along, you let us clear out."
" It's very nice of you to offer," Fay Norman observed.
" We'll leave that in your hands, but we shan't expect it
and I don't honestly think it will happen. I know your
servants are always well trained and careful and there is
no one I'd like better to have about the place,"
So there it was, all arranged for us. The Clos de
Garoupe was a long grey stone building of two storeys
only, which were really converted gardeners' cottages, but
converted so skilfully and tastefully that they were always
let for the summer season and were an ideal home for
anyone who was fond of the sea. They were occupied for
two months every summer by Lady Mendl, the wife of
our literary and diplomatic representative who held a
special post in the British Embassy at Paris. I first met
Lady Mendl when she was Elisabeth Marbury's secretary
in New York. Elisabeth was a great power in the dra-
matic world in those days, and she told me on my first
meeting with her that there were enough first-class plays
in my last six novels to keep me for the rest of my life. I
immediately placed the whole of my play interests in her
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